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FAIRY FILIGREE 


By MYRTLE GARGES 


Mother calls, “Get up and see That is a new word to me. 
Jack Frost's fairy filigree.” What on earth is filigree? 
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I would call it fairy traces, But Mother is grown up, you see; 
Whirls and leaves and fancy laces. She calls it fairy filigree. 
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It was a stran je 
white world 


children saw 


OUNG Nanook put his eye to the peep- 

hole in the middle of the igloo window. 
The windowpane was made of strips of seal in- 
testine sewed together and oiled to let the light 
through, but without the open flame of the blub- 
ber lamp the single room of the Eskimo house 
would have been very dim. Not much light 
came in by the one window. Only through the 
tiny hole poked in its center could one really 
see what was going on outdoors. 

“The storm has stopped,” Nanook reported 
happily. “It is no longer snowing.” 

“I’m so glad!” Iva, his younger sister, 
hopped down from the broad sleeping bench, 
where she had been making clothes for her 
walrus ivory doll. “Now we can go out, can’t 
we, Mother?” 

Aba, the children’s mother, nodded. 

“If it has stopped snowing, you may go 
out,” she agreed. 

“But don’t go far from the village,” 
Megipsu, their grandmother, warned them. 
“We don’t want you to be lost—and another 
blizzard may start any time. The ‘time of twi- 
light’ is a bad season for storms. Besides, you 


might meet a polar bear or a wolf.” 

Nanook puffed his round brown cheeks and 
doubled his arm. 

“I’m not afraid of the white bear,’ he 
boasted. “I am named for him. Does not 
Nanook mean ‘the bear’? I am a bear among 
bears.” 

Iva laughed. “And no doubt all the other 
bears would run away from such a big bear 
as you,” she teased. 

Indeed when the two Eskimo children crept 
through the hole in the floor of their snowhouse 
and along the short tunnel to emerge at the 
outer doorway a few minutes later, they were 
as furry looking as two small bears. Indoors a 
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to the 


FAR NORTH 


single pair of bird-skin trousers was enough to 


wear, for the big soapstone lamp burned night 

and day for warmth and light, and the snow 
4 dome of the house was lined with reindeer skins. 
t But outdoors at this coldest season of the year 
- double suits of fur with hoods attached, fur 


boots, and fur mittens were very necessary to 
f keep one from freezing. If there had been a 
thermometer, such as we use, in the Eskimo 
village it would have read something like forty 
t below zero. 
So even though bundled in furs Iva shivered 
a little as she crawled out the low passage of 
the snowhouse and into the icy open air. 
“The giant of the north has not stopped 
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breathing upon us,” she said, which was the 
Eskimo way of saying that the north wind still 
was blowing. 

“No,” her brother agreed, “but snow no 
longer comes down from the star holes in the 
sky country.” Eskimo children say that snow 
falls from the white rays of the moon and stars, 
which look to them like snow-laden grasses. 


T WAS a strange gray-and-white world the 

two Eskimo children saw about them. There 
was not a tree in sight—for no trees grow in 
that cold land. The only wood Nanook and 
his sister had ever seen was broken pieces of 
driftwood carried by the ocean currents from 
countries far to the south. Inland there were 
hills, dark wind-swept rocks, and valleys piled 
deep with snow. In the other direction from 
the little village of snow huts the sea ice 
stretched to the horizon. 

Now Nanook, who was ten and who knew 
many things about the world he lived in, as be- 
fits a boy grown to that age, pointed with one 
mittened hand toward the frozen sea. ‘Look! 
There is mist there, far out. That means open 
water,” he told Iva. 

Iva nodded solemnly. ‘“The sea ice has 
cracked in many places this winter and frozen 
again,” she said. “It has been bad weather for 
the men who must go out upon the ice.” 

For a minute both children were silent, 
thinking the same unhappy thought. Many 
“sleeps” before, their father had set out upon 
the sea ice to get food and supplies for the 
family—and as yet he had not come back to the 
village. 

“He will come! I know he will come!” 
Nanook said stoutly to comfort his sister. “No 
man in the village knows his way about so well 
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or understands the treacherous ice and the 
weather so well as our father. One day we shall 
hear all the dogs in the village begin to bark, 
and there will be Inuk, our father, driving his 
dog team across the snow toward the igloo. It 
will be so because I have prayed to our heavenly 
Father just as the mission teachers do.” 

“Yes, he will come—maybe in a sleep or 
two more,” Iva agreed, “for I too have asked 
the Good Spirit to guide him home safely.” 

But a little cold fear gripped at her heart. 
Their jolly, kind father was already long over- 
due. Sometimes when the children were sup- 
posed to be asleep in their warm sleeping bags, 
they heard their mother and grandmother whis- 
pering together of the dangers that lurked for 
travelers on the sea ice. 

“What if our father never comes back to 
us?” Iva voiced her fear at last. 

“But he will come, I tell you!” Nanook re- 
plied stoutly. “You must not let your faith and 
courage be shaken. And until he does, I will 
be the man of the family. I will take care of 
the dogs and repair the igloo and drive away 
any wild beasts that come to bother us. Now 
let us think of something to play. We'll freeze 
if we stand here.” 

Nipsu, the pup that had followed them out- 
doors, barked as if he thought a game a good 
idea too. 

“Shall we make sleds and coast downhill?” 
Iva suggested. “It’s fun to coast.” 

“Maybe we can dig our old sleds out of the 
snow at the back of the igloo,” Nanook said. 
“Then we won't have to make new ones.” It 
was a job to chop a chunk of solid ice into the 
form of a clumsy sled, and Nanook thought it 
would be better to try to find the sleds they 
had used before the last blizzard buried them. 

But the snow at the back of the igloo had 
been packed almost as solid as ice by the bitter 
winds. Nanook soon saw that the old ice sleds 
were covered by the frozen snow, and that it 
would be too hard to dig them out. 

“Oh, well, let’s just roll down the hill. It’s 
almost as much fun as coasting,” he suggested. 


HEY climbed the steep hummock at the 

back of the village. By grasping their 
ankles with their hands they made themselves 
into furry balls and rolled down the hill head 
over heels. It was great fun. 

Soon they were joined by Netchuk and 
Manik, two young neighbors. Finally there 
were half a dozen boys and girls rolling down 
the hill on the snow. All the children in the 
village were happy to get outdoors and play 
after the long shut-in days when the blizzard 
had raged so that nobody could venture out. 

They had a tug of war with a walrus-hide 
rope and played a game very similar to our hide- 
and-seek among the igloos and ice hummocks. 
Manik brought his sled—a wonderful wooden 
one made of pieces of driftwood lashed together 
with sealskin thongs. Everybody took turns 
coasting down the hill upon it. 
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‘‘Next summer I shall hunt along the shore 
until I find enough driftwood to make myself 
a real sled,” Nanook told Iva. ‘“Then we won’t 
have to use heavy ice sleds in the winter time. 
I shall train Nipsu and the other pups to pull it 
across the snow for me—and” he added gener- 
ously, “I will let you ride on it, Iva, while I 
run beside it and drive my dog team.” 

But even the finest games have to end, for 
one gets very hungry romping in the snow. At 
last the children all turned toward their homes. 

“I hope Grandmother has hot soup ready 
for us,” Nanook remarked, as he and Iva ap- 
proached the home igloo. “Or wouldn’t a 
frozen sea-gull egg taste fine? I’m glad now 
that we found so many eggs last summer, for 
there is nothing so good as frozen eggs.” Na- 
nook smacked his lips as if he were speaking of 
ice cream—which he had never even tasted. 


“The sea-gull eggs should be saved for our 
father. They are not food for women and 
children—and besides, our father is fond of 
eggs,” Iva reminded her brother. 

Again they were both silent, thinking of 
their father’s long absence. 

“He will come back, and when he comes he 
will have a sledge loaded with food—food 
enough for a feast for the whole village,” Na- 
nook said. “Perhaps he will even have biscuit 
and sugar and tea from the white men’s ships 
far to the south.” Nanook had never seen a 
ship or a white man, but he had heard of them. 
“When I am a man, I shall drive far, far south 
to the white men’s ships and get steel needles 
for you and Mother and Grandmother to sew 
with and tea for you to drink and—and shining 
bits of bright glass for you to see your faces 
in,” Nanook boasted. 

“Will you really, Nanook?” Iva looked up 
at her brave brother admiringly, then away to 
the south where the white men lived. 

As she looked she saw a wonderful sight. 
She clutched Nanook’s fur sleeve. 

“The sun! The sun is coming back to us! 
His long journey is over! He is coming back!” 
Iva cried. 

“Tt is true ! That is the sun’s face!” Nanook 
agreed. 


T WAS months—more sleeps than the chil- 

dren could count—since they had seen the 
sun’s face last. It had set there in the south 
in the autumn. The long night of winter had 
followed with only a gray dusk at midday to 
brighten the snowbound world. There had 
been days when heavy clouds darkened even 
this brief glow and it had been black as night 
all day long. The “time of twilight,” which 
comes at the same time as our month of Feb- 
ruaty, had followed, bringing more and more 
gray light to the North, but accompanied by 
bitter storms, and there had not even been a 
brief glimpse of the sun’s glowing face. 

But now here was a tiny edge of the sun 

(Please turn to page 16) 
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By GARDNER HUNTING 


Could the “friendly universe" forget that a 
couple of boys were drifting out to sea in an 
open boat? 


WHAT THE STORY TOLD BEFORE 


Binner Brice wanted to learn to swim so that he could join the Midget 
Harbor Midget Yacht Club, a group of boys who own a raft which they sail about 
the inlet. “Give up to the water. Let it lift you up. Go up and down with each 
wave. They're friendly—more friendly than you think. Let them help you float,” 
Binner’s father advised him. Binner tried it and it worked. The waves held him 
up and he was swimming. 

In less than a week Binner swam out to the raft and was initiated into the 
M. H. M. Y. C. Most of the boys like Binner, only one—Sackey Wendle, 
“skipper” of the raft—does not. He tries to pick a quarrel with Binner and 
boasts that he dares to sail the raft outside the inlet. All the boys have been 
forbidden to do so. 

“Sackey’s an enemy of mine,” Binner tells his father. 

“Turn him into a friend,” his father advises. “Lots of people believe that 
fighting is the way to get along. It’s not. It’s friendliness—that’s the secret.” 

One afternoon Binner goes down to the inlet. None of the boys are in 
sight but the raft is just sailing out of the mouth of the little bay. Just one 
boy is on board—Sackey! Binner knows that Sackey is in danger, but he is 
unable to find any one to rescue him. Finally Binner decides to take the lifeboat 
and go after Sackey himself. 


Drawings by WALTER OHLSON 
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PART II 


INNER was afraid, no doubt about that. 

To begin with, he had certainly disobeyed 
the understood command that he was not to ven- 
ture beyond the inlet in any kind of craft. Then 
he remembered a story he had heard or read 
about a boy who had once drifted out to sea in 
an open boat and had never come back. More 
than that, Binner’s view of the sea, toward 
which he was rowing, showed him banked dark 
clouds low on the far horizon, rapidly blotting 
out the sinking sun. A storm seemed to be com- 
ing, and Binner was not much of a sailor, that 
was sure—or much of a rower either, for that 
matter! 

And Sackey was already so dreadfully far 
away! 

But Binner had started to do something, and 
his father had taught him to finish what he 
started. He would row on. He had started be- 
cause it seemed the only right thing to do. 
Sackey could not come back to shore on the raft 
with the wind blowing against him. The row- 
boat was the only possible 
means of reaching him before 
it was too late. So for all these 
reasons Binner must reach him! 
Binner intended to go on and 
do what he could for his en- 
emy, because it was the only 
right thing to do. 

The waves tossed the small 
boat up and down. It re- 
minded Binner of the way the 
waves had tossed him, when he 
had been learning to swim. 
Why, they were stronger than 


one would ever think! But Father had said 
to trust them—trust to the waves and they would 
carry you; and trust yourself just the same way 
to a friendly universe. The universe! That 
meant the sun and the stars and the sky and the 
sea! Was the sea friendly, carrying Sackey 
away? Well, the sea could be friendly if it 
carried Binner’s boat to rescue him. But would 
the sea be friendly to Binner just because Binner 
was trying to be friendly to Sackey? 

That seemed sort of crazy, didn’t it? But 
somehow it sort of helped Binner not to be 
scared. 

He had felt sure he could row the lifeboat, 
but it was easier even than he had thought. Of 
course the boat was going with the wind, just 
as the raft was. But the oars made it go much 
faster. He was gaining on Sackey. Only the 
storm was gaining too. It was coming up in 
the sky like smoke rising from a big fire. The 
fire was the sunset, blazing above and below 
the cloud bank, red, red, raging red! The 
smoke was the black cloud. It was blackening 
all the ocean, even away over there where the 
sky came down to the water. The waves had 
white caps—swirling, foaming, spitting little 
spurts of spray, white as moonlight against the 
black distance! 

After a bit Sackey saw the boat coming, and 
Sackey was already scared. He was shouting, 
but Binner could not hear his words against the 
wind. He just knew by the sound that Sackey 
was scared. So he felt that he was doing exactly 
right. Surely, surely he was! He would reach 
Sackey in time, and they would row back to- 
gether. Sackey could row better than Binner 
could, he knew, and they would both get back 
to land before dark—and before the storm—or 
pretty soon anyway. There was some doubt 
about beating the darkness and the storm, be- 
cause Sackey and the raft were getting far out 
into the open sea. 

It was a hard struggle despite the favoring 
wind, but Binner made it. He caught the raft, 
but he did not beat the darkness. It seemed 
to come down out of the sky suddenly, like a 
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big hand cupped to make a black bowl over- 
head. It covered the little boat with its striv- 
ing oars and the little raft with its funny sail 
and the two boys with their frightened faces, 
just as you might cover a couple of ants with 
your cupped hand. Before Binner knew it, he 
had suddenly become uncertain about the di- 
rection in which land lay! 

“Aw!” Sackey said, as Binner bumped the 
raft with the boat, “did you think I was scared?” 

“J thought maybe you might not get back to 
shore without a boat,” Binner explained. 

“Aw!” said Sackey ungraciously, but he 
climbed into the boat just the same. Apparent- 
ly he felt sure of getting back to shore now, 
so he could afford to scorn Binner, who had 
merely brought the boat out. 

“We'd better both row,” Binner suggested, 
determined not to get angry at Sackey’s man- 
ner. Treating folks nice was no easy thing when 
the other fellow was nasty. Besides, the dark- 
ness around them was growing. It was getting 
pitch black. The white little waves, whipping 
their tails upward, seemed like wild horses, 
about to run away with whatever was on their 
backs; and Binner and Sackey were on their 
backs! 

Sackey agreed to take part in the rowing, but 
no sooner had he sat down beside Binner on 
the thwart than he insisted on rowing in what 


‘Binner thought was the wrong direction. 


“Shore’s this way,” Sackey said, answering 
Binner’s protest. 

“I don’t think so. It’s back that way.” 

“It’s this way. You can see it!” 

“I can’t!” 

“Sure you can! Where the dark bank is.” 

“TI think that’s the storm.” 

“Aw, you're scared!” 

“Yes, I guess I am,” Binner admitted. It 
did not seem truthful to deny being scared, 
when he was. But he remembered another 
thing his father had said to him once. “It’s 
not being scared that matters, Binner; it’s 
being brave in spite of it that proves your cour- 
age. Never forget, courage comes when you 


stick to your faith in the friendliness of things. 
That will end any scare zf you stick!” 

Sackey rowed madly for a moment or two, 
then stopped, uncertain. ‘I dunno,” he said. 
“Maybe you was—or anyhow—or say, I think 
that’s shore over there.”” His sentences were all 
mixed up, as if his mind was too. 

But Binner was not sure now whether he 
himself was right or wrong. He was quite lost 
as to directions. He tried to feel which way 
the wind was blowing. They must row against 
the wind of course, because it had been blowing 
offshore. Against the wind, of course! Only 
which way was the wind blowing? When 
they were tossed up on top of a wave, it seemed 
to be blowing one way; when they went down 
into the trough, it seemed to be blowing another 
way. How could one tell? 

“Row against the wind!” he told Sackey. 

“Yeh—I am!” Sackey stated, rowing so 
that the boat swung around as if she were on 
a pivot. 

A whitecap broke over the gunwale and 
water came inboard. “Say!” Sackey shouted. 
“Look out what you’re doing!” 

“Don’t turn the boat around,” Binner pro- 
tested. “We have to keep her with her nose 
to the wind—across the waves. If she gets side- 
ways, she might tip over!” 

But Sackey was much too excited to listen. 
He had small respect, it was evident, for Bin- 
ner’s lore of the sea, and Binner had told about 
all he knew of it in those two or three sentences. 
He had heard that one could swamp a boat by 
letting her get into the trough of the waves— 
that is, sidewise down between the crests— 
and that a boat must “keep her nose to the 
wind” if she would last out a gale. To be sure 
this was no gale as yet. Lucky, that! Shore 
was in the direction the wind was coming from, 
but oh, which way was the wind coming from? 

The darkness became darker. Why, this 
was an adventure! Who could have expected 
to find adventure—real, terrible, maybe—at the 
end of a quiet afternoon, after cutting the grass 
in the home dooryard? 
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Binner looked up. Where was there any 
friendliness out here in this world of black 
water and blacker sky? Funny, but he wasn’t 
so scared as he had thought he would be. May- 
be when one tries to do a good turn—some- 
thing unselfish—one does not get frightened. 
Maybe one just feels the friendliness that is 
all about one, instead. 

But Sackey was afraid again. He suddenly 
stopped trying to swing his oar, and sat still. 
Then he began to whimper. 

“S-say! We're lost!” he sobbed. 
It’s all dark!” 

Binner could not understand how night 
seemed to have come down so suddenly out of 
a sunny afternoon. But that was because of 
the clouds of course. The sun was friendly the 
way it kept on always shining somewhere! 
Could the dark be friendly too? 

Binner looked over the side of the boat, at 
the foam that seemed to be as white at moments 
as if there were light behind it. There were 
the waves only a foot or two away, the waves 
of which he was afraid. But they were holding 


“Look! 


"S-cayl We're lost!” he sobbed. “Look! It's all dork!" 


him up too! The terrible waves were under 
him, lifting him up, just as they had when he 
was swimming! Well, they were not hurting 
him any—yet! Strong! The waves were strong. 
“Trust yourself to them,” Daddy had said. All 
right, Binner would. He would, he would! 

All at once the tight muscles all over his 
body relaxed. Why, that was funny! He was 
not nearly so tired as he had thought he was 
and hardly frightened at all. He noticed that 
it was not nearly so cold as it had seemed a 
minute ago. The mild night had not grown 
frigid at all. The storm was not so raging! The 
wind was blowing, but it did not tear at them 
as he had thought it did. 

He turned to Sackey, who was beginning 
to moan and shiver. ‘‘Say, listen, Sackey,” he 
said. For an instant he hesitated. He had 
never talked about intimate things to another 
boy, and Sackey was about the last boy he would 
have chosen to talk to about them. Sackey 
would probably sneer—or maybe he wouldn't, 
now that he was scared. “‘Sackey, listen. I 
guess being scared is the worst danger we could 
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be in. Worse’n the storm that’s coming.” 

“Huh?” Sackey stopped his moaning. 

“My father says that—that fear is our worst 
enemy,” Binner said, trying to talk as if this 
were the most natural of subjects for two boys 
to discuss. “He says fear murders our ideas— 
and ideas are our best friends.” 

“Huh!” grunted Sackey. Then he began to 
moan again. ‘We're lost!” he complained bit- 
terly; “and we wouldn’t ’a’ been, if you hadn’t 
rowed the wrong way!” 

Binner could not keep from protesting at 
this. As if he were the one to blame! “But it 
was you who sailed out here—after they told 
you not to,” he answered. 

“A—aw!” Sackey snarled, flatly. “You 
would lay it onto me!” 

Binner started to say, “Well, who would I 
lay it onto?” But he stopped. What use to 
blame anybody? The thing to do was to—well, 
just go on being friendly. If he need not be 
afraid of the storm and the waves and being 
lost, he need not be afraid of being blamed 
either. Funny idea, that, but Binner began 
to care very little about who was to blame! 

But where was the shore? And where did 
the wind come from? Could it be that the 
“friendly universe” might just happen to forget 


for a few minutes or an hour or two? Forget 
that a couple of boys were drifting out to sea 
in an open boat in the dark? Did the sea know 
what Binner Brice was trying to do? 

Well, how had he known the waves would 
hold him up when he was learning to swim? 
Why, of course he had tried it, he had trusted 
them, as Daddy had said. Mm! Well, then 
why not find out how friendly the whole sea of 
waves could be—and the darkness—by trying 
them? Sounded like a pretty good way. 

“Listen, Sackey,” he tried again, because 
Sackey’s groans made him sorry for Sackey. “If 
it’s just ideas that can do anything for you”— 
Binner did not know how to say it very well— 
“maybe all we need is——” 

“Huh!” sniffed Sackey. “What good are 
ideas now?” Then suddenly he exclaimed and 
pointed. Binner looked in the direction of his 
extended finger. He saw distant lights—a lit- 
tle short inch of lights—away off on the black 
horizon! That must be a ship! He had seen 
ships pass this way on other nights when he was 
safe on shore. A ship! 

But as they watched the little inch of bright- 
ness faded away slowly. Then it went out—as 
if smothered in the rising storm. 

(To be continued) 


THIS NEW YEAR 


By GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


Such a pretty, clean white 
page 
Opened up for me to- 


day. 
Oh, I hope I shall not 
make 
Any blot down its white 
way. 


And I hope that I can 


write 
All the lines out plain 
and clear; 


Each small act will be a 
word 


Through this _ lovely. 


clean new year. 


=a God, who made this shin- 


ing page 
Lying here for all to 
see, 
Wants, | know, when it is 


filled, 


To be very proud of me. 
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By CHARLES R. STROTZ, JR. 


STAM 


COLLECTORS 


KNOW where I should like to be on this New 

Year's Eve. I should like to see the unusual and 
beautiful new-year celebration that the stamp pic- 
tured on our page this month tells about, though I 
had never heard of it before I read the story of this 
stamp. 
The stamp is from Spain and the picture on it 
is of the “Black Virgin,” a small figure of the Virgin 
Mary carved in black wood. The strange legend of 
this image of the mother of Jesus relates that it was 
carved by Saint Luke. He is supposed to have 
brought it to Barcelona in Spain, where it was placed 
in the cathedral. 

When the Mohammedans invaded Spain hun- 
dreds of years later, the people of Barcelona hid the 
Black Virgin in a cave in Montserrat, a mountain 
near the city. By the time the Moors had gone, 
however, those who had hidden the image were 
either dead or had left the city. No one knew where 
it was. Although they searched over the whole of 
Montserrat, the people could not find the little 
statue. 

Many years later—so the story goes—a bishop 
was hiking on the mountain when he was attracted 
to a cave by sweet scents and sounds, and within this 
cave he found the long-missing Black Virgin. Over- 
joyed at his find, the bishop at once ordered his men 
to carry the image back to Barcelona. 

But when the men came to a wide ledge about 
halfway down the mountain, they could not budge 
the image another inch. This was hailed as a great 
miracle, and at that spot a shrine was built to house 
the statue. The altar of the Black Virgin has grad- 
ually become the most sacred spot in all Spain. Now 
over sixty thousand pilgrims yearly make their way 
up the winding road or ride the newly built cog 
railway to worship at the shrine. 

In the year 1031, many years after the shrine 
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on Montserrat was built, a monastery was erected on 
the same ledge. Gradually more buildings have been 
added, until the entire ledge is now crowded with 
them. In 1931 Spain issued a set of stamps to mark 
the nine-hundredth anniversary of the monastery, 
and the adhesive illustrating this article is one of 
this interesting set. 


On New Year’s Eve, more than at any other 
time, pilgrims come to pray before the Black Virgin. 
They do not greet the New Year as we do, with 
shouts and horns and bells, but all night long they 
move up the mountain in an endless stream of 
shiny, new automobiles and ancient donkey carts. 
Within the chapel they kneel before the altar of the 
Virgin, and there is no sound but the low murmur 
of prayers. At the height of the ceremony the black 
velvet curtains before the Black Virgin are drawn 
aside, giving the worshipers a moment's glimpse of 
the sacred figure. 


The picture on the stamp does not show the beau- 
tiful robes and jewels that the Black Virgin wears. 
Grateful pilgrims for hundreds of years have left 
their most precious jewels as offerings to the little 
black statue until she has gems enough to make a 
queen envious. Her rich, white robes are covered 
with them, and on her head is a jeweled crown given 
her by the Pope himself. It is really little wonder 
that the Black Virgin was chosen as the picture for 
one of Spain’s stamps. 


The story of the Black Virgin is additional proof 
that the stories told by the pictures on our stamps 
can be the most interesting thing about collecting. 
Do not merely place a stamp in your album and be 
satisfied. Learn who or what is pictured on the ad- 
hesive, find out why it was pictured, and locate the 
country on the map. If you do this, you will find 
that your collection is more fun than it ever has been. 
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Weather Greetings 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


VIRGINIA KRUM (12 years) 
Chicago, Ill. 


Good morning, dear sunshine, we 
greet you today, 

Come into our schoolroom and 
now let us play. 

Good morning, dear little clouds 
up in the sky, 

How gently you rock in your cra- 
dle so high! 

Before you come down here to 
dance and to play 

Just tell the dear sun that we wish 
him good day. 


Good morning, dear snowflakes 
so fleecy and white, 

How swiftly and softly you come 
in the night! 

We hope you will stay till we have 
a good play, 

And snowball Jack Frost if he 
nips us today. 


My Birthday Doll 


( A FREE 


TION IN THE YOUNGER GROUP) 


JOcELYN L. LuFF (7 years) 
Huntington, W. Va. 


I have a little dollie, 
I talk to her all day. 

I play with her and run with her, 
But nothing will she say. 


I have a little dollie, 
With curls upon her head, 
And she has green pajamas 
To wear when she’s in bed. 


Our Dog "Skid" 


(AWARDED A FREE SUBSCRIPTION IN THE 
INTERMEDIATE CROUP) 


Jean Davis (11 years) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Our Skid is a nuisance; 
He barks or sleeps all day, 
And when at night he goes to bed, 
He doesn’t even pray. 
He likes to take a sunbath, 
He likes to play a game of ball, 
But I think he likes to eat 
The very best of all. 


Our Snowman 


(AWARDED A CUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


MARTHA CONNOR (11 years) 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


One very cold and snowy day 

Rose and I went out to play; 

We made a fat and jolly snowman 

With a hat made of an old tin 
can. 

His eyes were made of the black- 
est coal; 

A rake for teeth—he looked like 
a soldier bold. 


We had a snowball war one day 

And how Mr. Snowman stood it, 
I can’t say. 

Then came along one of Mr. Sun’s 
warmest rays 

And melted him away. 


I can still remember that snowy 
day 

When Rose and I went out to 
play! 


The Birds' New Year's Party 


(AWARDED A FREE SUBSCRIPTION IN THE OLDER CROUP) 


SARAH BELLE REARDON (13 yrs.) 
Louisville, Ky. 


“Happy new year!” called 
George, as he looked out at the 
sparkling snow. “Happy new 
year, Sarah! We can coast down 
the big hill on our new sleds.” 

When Sarah saw the glistening 
white world, she answered, ‘‘Hap- 
py new year to you, too! Won't 
we have fun today?” 

The air felt crisp and fresh as 
the children scampered through 
the barnyard and across the pas- 
ture to the big hill. 

George went down the hill first. 
“Come on, Sis!’ he called. “It's 
fine! Just like flying—only it’s 
better.” 

“Look out! Here I come!” 
cried Sarah. Down she went like 
a streak. George noticed that the 
tall weeds by the fence were being 
visited by many small birds. 

“Those birds act as if they 
are hungry,” he said. “See how 
they fly from place to place and 
talk among themselves!” 

Just then Mother called Sarah 
and George. While they were 
enjoying their lunch, Mother said, 
“I must take down the Christmas 
tree. It is getting dry and scat- 
tering off on the rug.” 

Both children wished to help, 
so they went into the living room 
together. 

“I always feel sorry when we 
take down our beautiful tree,” 
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said George, “and I believe the 
tree is sad, too.” 

“Oh, Mother!” Sarah exclaimed. 
‘May we take our tree over to the 
big hill and fix it up for the 
birds? Everything is covered with 
snow and they can’t find any 
food.” 

Mother helped the children col- 
lect fruit, bread, and vegetables. 
Then they put the tree on the sled. 

Up the big hill the children 
hurried. They tied the tree to a 
large fence post. Then the food 
was tied in place. In spite of the 
cold the children worked cheer- 
fuily. When all was finished, 
they hurried away to coast and 
watch for the birds. In a few 
minutes, a little snowbird found 
a slice of apple on the tree. It 
was not long before other birds 
learned the good news and came 
flying to the feast. Two Ken- 
tucky cardinals came to eat their 
lunch with the other birds. Soon 
blue jays, sparrows, woodpeckers, 
and many other birds were feast- 
ing happily. 

“My!” said George. “I'll bet 
our Christmas tree is happy now.” 

“Yes,” said Sarah. ‘Few trees 
ever have the good luck to give 
a New Year’s party in birdland. 


My Choice 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


PaTsy GRAHAM THOMSON 
(10 years) 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


You may write about your glow- 
worms, 
Or your little elves and bees, 
Flowers you praise in higher 
terms, 
And the green and graceful 
trees. 


But give to me a glowing fire, 
A wind outside a-roaring, 

A thrilling book I can admire 
That takes my fancy soaring! 
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The Tackle 


(A STORY ABOUT THE NOVEMBER COVER ON 
WEE WISDOM) 


Mary AITCHISON (11 years) 
Takoma Park, Md. 


It was a bright October morn- 
ing as the sun was stealing its way 
through the brightly colored trees. 
Beans, as Jimmy Anderson was 
called, was just eating his break- 
fast. He was mumbling, “I'll 
show them I’m not so slow as they 
think.” 

Just at that point Beans’ mother 
entered. ‘Are you finished? The 
boys will beat you to the field. 
Don’t get too muddy.” 

Today was the day posted for 
the big football game between the 
“Slashers” from over on the other 
side of town and the “Tigers,” 
the team Beans belonged to. 


Ray Simpson, who was Beans’ 
best friend, yelled, “Hey, fellows, 
both teams are here, so let’s start.” 

“O. K.,” yelled some one on 
the other team. 

The game was slow until the 
last half. The score was tied and 
the ball was passed to the captain 
of the other team. He ran to- 
ward the goal. Beans’ team was 
yelling to him to stop the captain 
although it seemed impossible. 
Beans, trying to prove his loyalty 
to his team, ran—and just in time 
too, for the captain began a sprint. 
Beans overtook and tackled him. 
The ball flew from the captain’s 
hands but Ray was on the job. 
Catching the ball, he ran for a 
touchdown and made it too. After 
the game the team crowded 
around Beans to congratulate him 
for making the tackle and thereby 
saving the game for the Tigers. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Aiter this month 
there will be no awards given for 
guild material. We shall continue 
to select and publish the best 
poems and stories sent in each 
month, but no prizes will be given. 
So much copied work has been sent 
to us recently that we have regret- 
fully been led to believe that the 
prizes have tempted some of our 
readers to send in work other than 
their own in order to obtain a free 
subscription for WEE WISDOM. WEE 
WISDOM magazine wants to help 
its readers to be honest, and since 
our staff of nine editorial readers 
cannot possibly recognize all the 
copied poems, we prefer to take 
away the prizes rather than have 
readers who are playing fair feel 
that we are encouraging cheating. 
Copied work is always recognized 
sooner or later by some reader, and 
this causes unhappiness for every- 
body concerned. Hereafter the only 
reward for a poem or story will be 
the honor of having it published. 
Among the recent copied poems 


ATTENTION WEE WISDOM READERS 


that have been reported to us are 
“Grownups” and “Rain in the 
Night.” Both guild memberships 
have been canceled. 

We are asking you to help us 
keep our guild pages unstained. 
When you write a poem, be very 
sure that it is not one you have 
read somewhere or a song you 
have sung. Talk to one of your par- 
ents or teachers about it, and ask 
him to send a note along with your 
work, stating that he knows it to be 
something you made up out of your 
own head. Unless we receive such 
a letter we cannot consider your 
poem or story for publication. 

Remember, too, that all guild ma- 
terial for March must reach us by 
the nineteenth of January. We can- 
not acknowledge or return unused 
material. 

The picture on the front cover 
tells a good story. Write the story 
it tells you and mail it today to 
WEE WISDOM Editor, 917 Tracy, 
Kansas City, Mo. The best one will 
be published in March. 
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“THE COOKING club girls send you this tiny cookbook. Try the 
muffin and cake recipes in your new Christmas baking set—or was 


it an electric stove you received ? 


To make the cookbook, cut the two pages apart on the double 
line. Paste the half containing the front cover on heavy drawing paper, 
and the inside pages on light-weight paper. On these blank inside pages 
you may write your own recipes just as Mother does in her large cook- 
book. Fold the two pieces in the center on the single line, and slip 
an elastic band over the line to hold them in place. If you prefer, 


you can use the recipes in a card file. In that case do not fold them. 


MUFFINS 


Y, cupful wheat flour 
Y, cupful graham flour 
1 tablespoonful sugar 
¥g teaspoonful salt 

1 egg yolk 

4 tablespoonfuls milk 
1 tablespoonful butter 


This makes 6 small muffins 


Measure and sift flour, sugar, 
baking powder, and salt. Place 
egg yolk, shortening, and milk 
in bowl. Add dry ingredients 
and beat. Fill greased pans half 
full and bake in hot oven 10 to 
12 minutes. 


CAKE 


13/4, tablespoonfuls butter 

Y, cupful sugar 

224, tablespoonfuls milk 

1 egg white 

9 tablespoonfuls flour 

Y/, teaspoonful vanilla 

1 teaspoonful baking powder 


Makes 1 small loaf or 6 cupcakes 


Cream butter, add sugar, and 
vanilla. Add milk, then the 
flour and baking powder sifted 
together. Mix well. Fold in 
beaten egg white. Bake 15 min- 
utes in a moderate oven. 


TABLE OF MEASURES 
2 teaspoonfuls liquid—1 table- 
spoonful liquid 


4 teaspoonfuls dry—1  table- 
spoonful dry 
16 tablespoonfuls—1 cupful 


OVEN TEMPERATURES 


Slow—250°-350° 
Moderate—350°-400° 
Hot—400°-500° 


THE 
PLAYHOUSE 
COOKBOOK 


By Ann Beth, Daisy Dean, 
and Marjorie 


NEW YEAR'S 
COMES TO THE 
FAR NORTH 


(Continued from page 7) 


shining in the southern sky! A 
new year was beginning—for the 
Eskimos call the day when the 
sun first shines after the long win- 
ter, the first day of the year. 

“Let us hurry to tell every one 
in the village! Inside the igloos 
they will not see, and they may 
miss seeing the sun,” Iva said. 

“Of course! We must tell ev- 
ery one the happy news,” Nanook 
agreed. 

So they ran as fast as they could 
from one igloo entrance to an- 
other. Into each tunnellike pas- 
sage they shouted the good news. 
“The sun! Come out and greet 
the sun! He has come back to 
us! The new year has begun!” 

Soon fur-hooded heads were 
popping from every doorway, for 
after so many months of darkness 
and twilight even the oldest peo- 
ple in the village were eager to 
dress in heavy furs and creep out- 
doors to view the sun. 

“The sun! The beautiful, life- 
giving sun will come every day 
now, and each day for a longer 
visit,” the women shouted to one 
another. “The new year is begin- 
ning.” 

“The snows will retreat. The 
grass and moss will grow again. 
The sea ice will break up and the 
men will paddle in their skin ca- 
noes. Summer will come and we 
will all row away in the big boats 
to camp in the green valleys, hunt 
birds’ eggs and berries. Oh, the 
return of the sun means the be- 
ginning of wonderful things!” 
Megipsu, the children’s grand- 
mother, told them happily, as she 
stood with them outside the igloo. 


LL AT once every dog in 
the village began to bark, 
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and there are dozens of sledge 
dogs in every Eskimo village. 

Nanook’s bright eyes saw a dark 
speck moving in the very path of 
the sun’s yellow rays. It could 
not be, he thought—and yet it 
was! It was a dog team and a 
sledge and a driver. That was 
why Nipsu and the other dogs 
were so excited. A man and a 
team were coming toward the vil- 
lage. 

For a minute Nanook said noth- 
ing. It must be—must be! And 
suddenly he knew in his heart that 
his prayer for his father’s safe re- 
turn had been answered. 

By this time the others had seen 
the traveler too. “Inuk! It looks 
like Inuk’s team. The driver is so 
tall. It must be Inuk!” 

Nanook seized Iva’s hand. He 
ran, pulling her after him. “It is 
our father! We must be first to 
greet him!’ Nanook panted. 


And so it was that on the first 
day of the year, as the brown, 
peaceful Eskimo people reckon 
time, Inuk came back to his fam- 
ily, and young Nanook and his 
sister Iva were the first to see his 
return and the first to go out from 
the village to welcome him. 

It was a strange story of adven- 
ture that their father had to tell 
—how he and his sledge and team 
had been carried away on a great 
ice floe that broke loose from 
shore; how they had drifted south- 
ward for many “sleeps”; how he 
had finally been able to land again 
with the help of bearded white 
men who carried him and his team 
to land in a whale boat. At a 
mission they had fed him and his 
dogs, and finally, when he started 
northward, they had given him 
wonderful presents to take back to 
his family and neighbors. There 
was a sharp folding knife for Na- 
nook, a little tin of sugar for Iva, 
a bright steel needle for Grand- 
mother, and a little round mirror 
for Aba, their mother. In addi- 


By KATHERINE GLENN 


See if you can guess what’s in 
this puzzle before you work it. 
With your pencil draw a straight 
line from the end of line 1 to the 


8 49 7 


213 3 


end of line 2, then draw a straight 
line to the end of line 3, and so 
on until you come to the end of 
line 54. Did you guess correctly? 


17 


/ 


46 


45 


43 42 23 


tion there was enough tea and 
biscuit to make a feast for every 
one in the village. 

“It is the most wonderful New 
Year’s Day that ever came to the 
village,” Iva said. 

But Nanook said nothing. His 
heart was too full of thanks to 
the Good Spirit that had answered 
his prayer. 


Natheune 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES 


PuzzLe: Christmas Cheer 
HyprRA-HEADED WorbDs: 
Pine, vine, nine, line, tine, mine. 


TABLE BLESSING 


In thankfulness to Thee I sing 
My praises for the Christ, our 
King. 
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USK was the odd bird in 
D a loft of homing pigeons. 
While his friends and neighbors were comfort- 
ably roosting for the night, Dusk would be 
winging his way across country in the darkness. 
The other pigeons did not approve of his night- 
ly wanderings, and predicted no good would 
come to a bird of such habits. But Dusk only 
laughed at their warnings and patiently tried 
to explain that he had been trained to fly by 
night. 
“Am I not one of a new race of night- 
flying pigeons?” he would ask, as he smoothed 


a gray wing feather and set- 
tled himself for a restful 
doze after a short evening’s 
flight. 

Dusk had been taught 
to fly in the dark by many 
trips away from the loft at 
night. At first he had only 
sat on the perch in front of 
the loft at twilight. Then he had been carried 
each night farther and farther away from home 
and tossed into the air, that he might fly swiftly 
away across a country cloaked in night’s shad- 
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ows, guided entirely by his homing sense. 

He told the other pigeons about the sky 
filled with twinkling stars, and about a misty 
moon that seemed to stand still as he swiftly 
and smoothly flew under its round yellow disk. 
He described the fog-wrapped earth or the rain- 
drenched earth at midnight and his trips in fog 
and rain. Then his friends told him that his 
custom of flying by night was most unnatural. 


One old retired pigeon, who had seen serv- 
ice across the seas during the World War, said, 
“] carried many a message from dreary trenches 
to a waiting world behind the lines. I saved 
many a life by my swift, straight flight, 

bearing calls for 
aid through wasted 
fields. Below me 
was a once prosper- 
ous land torn by 
shells. Behind me 
was the dull roar of 
exploding machines 
of war. By night I 
roosted that I might 
be fresh for the next 
morning’s work.” 
“Sometimes help 
is needed at night,” 
teplied Dusk. ““Then 
my services will be 
required. I have not 
been trained for 
naught. I shall use 
my talent some day.” 
“T think you are 
a very useless bird,” 
scornfully chimed in 
another pigeon. 
“You sleep when 
you should be work- 
ing, and when you 
should be sleeping, 
you flit about under the moonlit sky.” 

“Yes, you are an idler,” gravely added a 
young member of the loft community, who was 
boasting of his first homing flight. 


Dusk refused to let these taunts disturb him. 
He knew that his long, hard training was its 
own reward. He had given himself to the serv- 
ice of the world. He was a fearless night mes- 
senger of love. Quietly, happily he pursued the 
orderly way of his life and ignored the gossip 
that buzzed over his head. 


NE DAY at dawn Dusk did not return 

to the shelter of his loft. The day changed 

into night, followed by other dawns and other 

twilights. The weeks changed to months, but 

Dusk was still missing from the pigeon loft. 

His friends and neighbors shook wise old heads 

and spoke again of the evil that befalls those 
who fly by night. 

Had not the evening of Dusk’s disappear- 
ance been one of rain, sleet, and a freezing 
world? No pigeon could wing his way home 
through such wind and cold. Dusk should have 
been roosting cozily in the loft like other well- 
behaved pigeons. So the loft community won- 
dered and pondered over the disappearance of 
its most peculiar pigeon citizen. 

It chanced that the night of cold wind and 
sleet had proved too much for even Dusk’s 
sturdy wings. He had made a forced landing 
in a vast forest under an inky black sky. There 
he had been found by a forest ranger, who had 
carried him to a lookout high above trees 
plumed with snow. There Dusk had spent the 
winter months. There he had been petted and 
fed by the lonely ranger, whose only news of 
the outside world was through the radio. There 
Dusk chose to stay, even after the snows had 
melted into spring’s brown-and-green earth. 

And there he stayed, until one day he saw 
a tiny wreath of smoke become a hungry, lick- 
ing flame, moving far in the distance across the 
forest reservation. 

The forest ranger was frantically clicking 
out messages on a dead wireless instrument that 
refused to carry his call for help. His anxious 
eyes scanned the horizon of smoke. He and 
the pigeon were alone, trapped by a forest fire. 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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_ On, ho! what io tus goingto be? 


The lines evernpunere! 


A SLED TO MAKE 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


OASTING is winter 
sport that is popular with 
every one. From Baby Sister, who 
can ride in a box nailed to just 
such a sled as is here described, to 
Mother and Father, taking their 
thrills on a bobsled made of two 
sleds securely fastened together 
with a long board, the whole fam- 
ily enjoys whizzing down the 
snowy slopes. 

A very substantial sled can be 
built of two runners, two cross 
braces, and two boards for the top. 
For the runners get two boards 5 
inches wide, 42 inches long, and 1 
inch thick. They should be of 
oak, maple, or some other hard 
wood that will not split easily. 
Shape and plane the ends of the 
runners, bringing the front end up 
in a curve nearly to a point (figure 
1). To do this, cut the runners 
to the shape desired with a coping 
saw, then plane and sandpaper the 
edges. 

Each runner should have a 
handhold near the center of the 


holes with a keyhole saw, and 
smooth the edges with a knife or 
wood rasp. 

Your sled should be fitted with 
iron shoes to make it last a long 
time. These ‘‘shoes” are made of 
strap iron, 1 inch wide, screwed 
to the bottom and up over the 
points of the wooden runners. 
This is shown in figure 1 by the 
heavy black line. Bore 14-inch 
holes near the front of each run- 
ner, as shown, for the rope. 

Because it works easier soft 
wood may be used for the cross 
braces. They should be 15 inches 
long, 3 inches wide, and 1 inch 
thick. Be sure to bore and counter- 
sink holes in the cross braces for 
the screws as shown in figure 2. 
Cut two notches in each runner 
to fit these braces (figure 1). A 
notch is started by making two 
cuts to the right depth, then care- 
fully removing the wood between 
them with a chisel. Apply a thin 
coat of glue in the notches, then 
fit the braces snugly in the runners, 


sled (figure 1). To make these 
handholds, bore two 1-inch holes, 
4 inches apart and 1 inch from the 
top of the runner (A in figure 1). 
Remove the wood between the 


and fasten with eight 2-inch flat- 
headed screws. Shorter screws are 
liable to pull out. You can 
strengthen your sled by attaching 
(Please turn to page 32) 
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1. The old year went a-way last night, An old, old man with beard snow-white, And 
2. The months will all be back a-gain As _ lit - tle New Year grows; and when We 
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left a new year ver-y small Who has-n’t an-y beard at all. Young 
meet themcoming one by one, Each with its share of work and fun, Let's 
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Jan-u-a-ry brought him in While bells and whistles raised a din That 
try to grow more sweetandkind, Sowhenthe months haveleftbe-hind An- 
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(G GOOD WORDS BOOSTER CLUB 


Ce pushed with all his might on the handle of the snow shovel. 
He puffed and puffed until he got red in the face, but the snow 
had Pree tight to the walk and would hardly budge. 

Why, oh, why had he promised Mother to finish the walk tonight? 

The rest of the Boosters were already halfway to Briar Hill with 
their sleds and skates, and he might have been with them too—if he 
hadn’t promised! 

From where he stood he could see the edge of Lightning, his trusty 
sled, peeping through the open shed door. For two cents he'd just grab 
Lightning and go—let the old walk stay snowy! 

For a moment he stopped shoveling, half-minded to do that very 
thing. What if he had promised? 

All at once Chuck felt a queer drumming on his left foot. He 
looked down startled, and almost laughed out loud—for there was the 
Cheerfulness Elf, jumping frantically up and down on the toe of his 
boot! 

“I had to get your attention some way,” the Cheerfulness Elf said, 
grinning all over his rosy face. “When people are too deep in their 
troubles to pay any attention to their friends—well, that’s pretty bad.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Chuck, helping his friend to a seat on the handle 
of the shovel; “but it’s tough to have to shovel off an old walk when you 
want to go coasting.” 

“But you promised, didn’t you?” the Cheerfulness Elf asked. 

“Yes, I promised,” answered Chuck, “but that doesn’t keep me 
from thinking what a good time the rest of the Boosters are having up 
on Briar Hill—without me.” 

“You're right about their having a good time,” the Cheerfulness 
Elf chuckled. “I just came from there, and such laughing and chatter- 
ing I never heard!” 

Chuck’s face fell even more. 

“They were talking about you, too.” 

“About me?” gasped Chuck. “Why, what 

“I heard Sally Sue tell Don that the reason you weren't there was 
because you had promised your Mother to shovel off the walk, and you 
never break a promise!” 

Chuck’s face brightened, then became gloomy again. 

“Yes,” he said, “but just now I wanted to break this promise.” 

The Cheerfulness Elf looked thoughtful. 

“It isn’t always easy to keep promises,” he agreed, “‘but I know this 


much: when one does keep promises it is just that much easier to find 
the treasure of happiness.” 


“Oh,” cried Chuck, “I'd forgot- 
ten the treasure of happiness! 
Why, I'd do anything to find it!” 

“Well, there’s only one way to 
unearth treasure,” grinned the 
Cheerfulness Elf. 

“I know,” cried Chuck, “keep 
digging; and keep your promises!” 

He grabbed the shovel and the 
snow began to fly. 


When you signed the Booster 
pledge you made a promise to 
yourself—one that is sometimes 
hard to keep. 

Like many other Boosters, Clar- 
helen is doing her best to keep 
this promise. Read her letter and 
see how much joy she is getting 
out of it. 

Dear Boosters: It surely is hard to 
keep the pledge, but then if it 
weren’t hard, it wouldn’t be any fun. 
I think it is ever so nice, even though 
it is hard to keep. 

I like these words that I made up: 


Your club, my club, 
Every one’s club: 
The Booster Club! 


I’ve come across a dragon. “Un- 
faithfulness” is its name, I guess. It 
has tried to fight me, but I’ve won 
the battle. Don’t let that dragon 
bother you, Boosters. It’s easy to con- 

uer, and not at all nice to be un- 
aithful. It isn’t any fun. 

Let’s all help each other to keep 
the pledge by keeping it the best we 
can ourselves and never getting dis- 
couraged. 

Hooray, for the Boosters !—Clar- 
helen Wilkins. 
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Rosemary’s letter 


interesting 
comes to us from far-off Australia. 

WEE WispoM has a large num- 
ber of readers in other countries, 
and many of them, we feel sure, 
would like to write to some Amer- 


ican boy or girl. We especially 
like to place the names of such 
readers on our correspondence 
list, where other boys and girls 
can find them when they are hunt- 
ing for pen pals. 

Dear Secretary: I am sorry my re- 
port is so long overdue, but it is a 
good one, I think. I have kept the 
pledge pretty well, and I am doing 
my best all the time. The hardest 
thing about keeping the pledge is to 
keep my temper. It seems as if 
ugly words just will come, but your 
cheery words of encouragement, both 
in WEE WIsDoM and in your letters, 
help a_ lot. 

I will write again next month. Lots 
of love to all the Boosters.—Rosemary 
Gale (Australia). 

David Earl and his brother Her- 
bert are both members of the 
Booster Club. When two Boosters 
work together, it is just that much 
easier to find the treasure of hap- 
piness. 


Dear Secretary: I am glad to be a 
member of the Good Words Booster 
Club. I am trying hard to be a good 
Booster and to keep the rules of the 
club. I take WEE WisDoM magazine 
and like all the stories in it. I say 
The Prayer of Faith every night and 
every morning.—David Earl Buskirk. 


Even though she is just a new 
Booster, Alice has already learned 
what a great help The Prayer of 
Faith can be in time of need. We 
can see all her tests becoming 
easier and easier, now that she 
knows God helps her at all times. 


Dear Secretary: This is my first let- 
ter to you. I am trying very hard to 
become a good Booster. The Prayer 
of Faith has helped me very much. 
Whenever I am in trouble I remem- 
ber The Prayer of Faith. I go to 
junior high school now. Last week 
I had a test in art. I had nearly fin- 
ished when I came to a question that 
puzzled me. I sat looking out the 
window thinking of it when the teach- 
er announced that we had only one 
minute left. I had been thinking of 
The Prayer of Faith too, and sudden- 
ly the answer came to me. That was 
one of the questions that I got right, 
thanks to my knowledge of the words 
“I now am wise,” and knowing that 


“God is my help in every need.” He 
is with me always.—Alice Carlson. 


If you would like to make the 
Good Words Booster Club pledge 
your New-Year’s resolution and 
join our club, sign the blank on 
this page and mail it to me, at 917 
Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND 
WITH OTHER READERS 


Frances Elaine Hoey (11 years), 
Box 73, Navarre, Kans.; Patricia 
Keogh, 4 Counsel Terrace, Mt. Albert, 
S. W. 2, Auckland, N. Z.; Mary Wal- 
lace (10), Box 242, Bay Port, Mich. ; 
Pamela Fenton (10), Box 35, Nakuru, 
Kenya Colony, British E. Africa; 
Jimmy Fenton (8), Box 35, Nakuru, 
Kenya Colony, British E. Africa; Paul- 
ine Frey (15), 719 Castro, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Alice Merrington (15), 
11 Sea View, Easington Village, Dur- 
ham, England; Luis Nelson (14), 221 
Bott Ave., West Side, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; Sara Palmer Richard- 
son (9), 800 Riverside Dr., New York 
City; Margaret Anna Belle Pithoud 
(13), Kingman, Ind. 


Rules of Good Words Booster Club 


1 Boys and girls under fifteen may become members. 
2. Members are not to use words that may make others unhappy. They are to keep the pledge by using words of 
happiness, truthfulness, kindness, purity, love, cheerfulness, and health. 


pledge. 


4. Each member will try to obtain at least one new member each year. 


sign will be sent upon request.) 


3. Members are expected to write once a month to the secretary, telling her how they are succeeding in keeping the 


(Application blanks for new members to 


5. If a member wishes help in gaining health, in succeeding in his school work, in making friends, or with any 
other problem, he may write the secretary. She will be glad to help him or to send his name to Silent Unity for prayers. 
If you wish to join the Good Words Booster Club, sign this application blank and send it to the secretary, 917 


Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


I believe that my words have power to make me and other persons happy or unhappy. 
easier for others to speak good words when I s 


The Pledge 


Words Booster Club, that I may help others as well as myself to be happy. 
I will try to use only true, kind, pure, loving, cheerful words. I will try to keep the rules of the club. 


Street address 


City or town ....... 


I also believe that it is 


peak good words. Therefore I want to become a member of the Good 


If you prefer not to cut your magazine, copy the pledge on another piece of paper 
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Hannah loved children 


NE morning 
long ago 
Elkanah and his wife walked out across their 
fields and up the narrow path to the sheepfold. 

They were talking very earnestly. Usually 
Hannah, his wife, had a lovely smile on her 
face, but she was not smiling this morning. 

“Am not I better to thee than ten sons?” 
asked Elkanah. 

“Oh, yes,” answered Hannah, “very, very 
good and kind, but still I long for a son.” 

At the sheepfold they stood and watched 
Amos, the shepherd boy, as he led the choicest 
lambs from the fold. 

“Come, my pretty ones, come, come,” called 
Elkanah, and two lambs came toward them. 
Hannah stooped and patted each little pink 
nose in turn. 

“Be very watchful of the flock today, Amos,” 
Elkanah requested. ‘All of them go up to the 
house of the Lord tomorrow, and these two 
beauties are Hannah’s gift. Be very careful 
of them.” 

“Tt shall be as you wish,” answered Amos. 
He led the sheep down the narrow path, across 
the fields to fresh grass and quiet waters. 

Elkanah and Hannah were not the only ones 
who were going up to the house of the Lord on 
the morrow. Oh, no! Almost every one in 
the little city of Ramah was going. The men 
were making ready the finest of the wheat and 
the choicest lambs from their folds as gifts to 
the Lord. 

The women were baking loaves of bread, 
making delicious curds, and filling the leather 
water bottles so that they might have plenty of 
fresh water to drink on the long journey. 

The older boys brought out the wagons and 
carts and examined them carefully to be sure 


that the wheels would run smoothly. They 
brushed and made ready the little donkeys. The 
older girls helped to get the little white robes 
and the sandals ready for their smaller brothers 
and sisters to wear. 

Night came on and the stars appeared one 
by one. Each child was bathed and put to bed. 
A robe and a pair of sandals were placed near 
every sleeping child, because tomorrow, with 
the first rays of the sun, each family would join 
the long procession to the house of the Lord. 


OON it was morning. With much joy and 
singing the men, women, and children 
passed along the roads that wound around the 
sides of Mount Ephraim on the way to Shiloh. 
The sound of music filled the air, and the voices 
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of the travelers sounded and resounded among 
the rocky cliffs beside the road. 

Hannah watched the children as they danced 
and played along the way; she watched them as 
they gathered the wayside flowers and wove 
them into garlands for their heads. Once she 
gave them some little “surprise cakes” that she 
had baked for them, and in return they wove a 
beautiful garland and put it upon her head. 
Hannah was very happy, for she loved children. 

By and by the worshipers came to Shiloh, to 
the house of the Lord. With gladness each of- 
fered his gifts and his prayers. Hannah of- 
fered her gifts, but tarried long at prayer; so 
long that the good priest Eli came and stood 
beside her, and asked quietly, “Good woman, 
why do you pray so long?” 


By CARRIE MOONEY 


“Oh, my lord,” said Hannah, “I have no 
child and I have asked a son of the Lord. If 
my prayer is granted, I will give him to Jehovah 
that he may serve Him all the days of his life.” 

And the good priest said, “Go in’ peace, and 
may the God of Israel grant thy prayer.” 

Elkanah, Hannah, and their neighbors arose 
early the next morning, worshiped before the 
Lord, and went back to the little city of Ramah. 


AYS AND weeks and months passed and 

one day a baby boy was born to Hannah. 

She named him Samuel: “Because,” said she, ‘I 

have asked him of Jehovah.” Samuel means 
“God hath heard.” 

A year passed, and again every one in Ramah 
was busy making ready to go up to the Lord’s 
house at Shiloh—every one but Hannah. She 
stayed at home to care for little Samuel. He 
needed her now. 

Weeks and months and years passed, and 
the baby Samuel grew fine and strong. He was 
such a joy! 

All the lovely things that Hannah knew she 
taught her boy as he grew older. She told him 
the stories of God’s care for His people. She 
taught him to sing the songs that the people 
sang together in praise of the Lord. Often 
they were very quiet as they sat alone in the 
twilight and listened to the leaves rustling on 
the trees, to the good-night twitter of mother 
birds to their little ones in the nests, to the 
great wonderful silence of the stars, and to the 
still quiet voice of God within themselves. 

A few years went by. The grapes were 
turning purple, the wheat was gathered in, and 
all Ramah was again making ready to go up to 
Shiloh to worship before the Lord. 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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**T AST one down to the creek is a slow- 
poke,” announced Red. It was four 
o'clock and school had just been dismissed. 

With a shout the gang started racing down 
the road, Kegs striving to keep up with them. 

“That’s no fair,” he protested. “You all 
have longer legs than I have.” 

There had been a hard freeze the night be- 
fore and the Spartans were eager to see if the 
ice on the creek was thick enough for skating. 
But when they reached the bridge they saw a 
lane of clear water in the middle, kept open 
by the swiftly moving current. 

“I guess that means no skating,” said David 
regretfully. 

“Let’s go down to the bend under the swing- 
ing bridge,” suggested Cousin Bob. “The 
creek’s deep and wide down there and the cur- 
rent isn’t so swift.” 

“That was the best place along the whole 
creek for skating last winter,” added David. 

As the Spartans started on Andy suddenly 
exclaimed, 

“What is that lying on the ice down there?” 

“Oh, it’s probably an old sack full of tin 
cans,” said Red. “People are always throwing 
them in the creek. They seem to think it’s a 
public dump.” 

“That isn’t tin cans!” cried Coralee. 
it move just then.” 

“I saw it too,” said Andy. “Let’s go up the 
bank a way where we can see it better.” The 
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SPARTAN CHAIN 


By CURTIS HASELTINE 


gang scrambled along the frozen bank and 
wound through the underbrush until they were 
opposite the sack. 

“I wonder if we can reach it with a stick,” 
said David. 

“Maybe one of those elm saplings would be 
long enough,” said Kegs. Cousin Bob took out 
his knife. 

“Which is the tallest one?” he asked. 

“I think this is the tallest one you can cut 
with a knife,” said Andy, pointing to one that 
rose straight and strong. Cousin Bob soon had 
it cut down and shoved out across the ice. 

“It’s way too short,” said Chink. “We'll 
have to have one at least ten feet longer.” Just 
then the sack wriggled, and a tiny whimper 
came to the ears of the Spartans. 

“Let’s hurry,” said David. “Whatever is in 
there is alive and must be awfully cold out on 
that ice.” 

“But what can we do?” asked Coralee. 
“That’s the longest pole we can get.” 

“I read in a book once how some men res- 
cued a boy that had fallen through the ice,” 
said Kegs. “They crawled out on the ice on 
their stomachs. Each man held on to the feet 
of the man ahead of him. That way if the ice 
broke the men on the bank could pull them all 
in. They called it a human chain. We could 
make a Spartan chain that way.” 

““Let’s try it,” said Coralee. “I’m the light- 
est, so I'll go first.” 
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“Wait a minute!” said David. ‘That ice 
is pretty thin. You'd better let me go first.” 

“Why can’t I?” demanded Coralee. 

“Well—oh, because you're a girl,” said 
David, “‘and this is a boy’s job.” 

“Nonsense,” laughed Coralee. “I’m a girl 
but I’m a Spartan too. I can do anything you 
boys can. You'd be more likely to break the 
ice, cause you're heavier than I am, and it 
wouldn’t hurt me any more to get wet than it 
would you. Give me that stick.” 

“Well——” David hesitated. 
you're right, but——” 

“Of course I am.” Coralee took the pole 
and stepped cautiously out on the ice. 

“I don’t think we'll have to lie on our 
stomachs,” said Red. “If three of us hold hands 
I think we can make it that way.” 

“I’m next lightest 


“I guess 


Coralee kept on, her lips moving soundlessly. 
“Watch out, Coralee!”” David warned. “The 
water is coming up over the edge.” Coralee 
stretched her arm as far as she could reach and 
managed to catch the bag with the fork in the 
end of the pole. The line moved back quickly. 
She pulled the sack to her. The ice creaked and 
groaned. 

The three Spartans scrambled up the bank 
and Coralee handed the sack to Cousin Bob. 

“I think it’s a puppy,” she said. “I heard 
him whimper.” 

Cousin Bob cut the cord around the neck 
of the sack, reached in and pulled out a be- 
draggled, half-frozen pup. 

“The poor little thing!” cried Coralee. 

Kegs took off his outer jacket. “Here,” 
he said, “‘let’s wrap him up in this.” 

“Why would any 


after Coralee,” said guyana one throw a little pup 
Chink. ‘““Who’s after piled “Sut pup. out there like that?” 


“I am,” said Andy. | 
Chink held Coralee’s 


Coralee asked indig- 
nantly. 


hand tightly as he went 
down the bank. Andy 
followed, holding 
Chink with one hand 
and stretching the other 
back to the rest of the 
gang on the shore. 


Coralee slid her feet 
along slowly, one ahead 
of the other, pushing 
the pole towards the 
sack. The ice along the 
bank crackled. Cora- 
lee’s face went white, 
but she pushed steadily 
on. Chink stepped 
carefully after her, his 
hand grasped tightly 
around her wrist. 

“Better come back,” 
said Andy. “The ice is 
about to give way!” 


“They intended to 
drown him,” said Andy. 
“There is a big rock in 
the bottom of that sack 
but whoever threw it 
didn’t throw far enough 
to reach the water.” 


“Why would any- 
body want to drown the 
poor thing!” Chink ex- 
claimed. “If they had 
more dogs than they 
could take care of they 
could have found some 
one who would be glad 
to take him.” 

“T’d like to have him 
myself,” said Kegs. 

“We'd better take 
him up to my house 
now,” offered David. 
“We can get him warm 
there.” 
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HE SPARTANS hurried to David’s house 

where Mrs. Harrison quickly dried the 
puppy with a bath towel, wrapped him in warm 
blankets, and put him in a little box back of 
the kitchen stove. 


“I imagine he’s hungry,” she said. “David, | 


put a bowl of milk in a pan of water and we'll 
warm it for him.” 

Coralee held the milk under the puppy’s 
nose but he just looked at her. 

“I guess he isn’t hungry after all,” she said. 

“I don’t believe he has learned to drink out 
of a pan,” said Mrs. Harrison. “Let me have 
it.” She dipped the puppy’s shoe-button nose 
gently into the warm milk. As he pulled his 
head up his little pink tongue shot out and 
licked his lips. His black eyes brightened. 
Mrs. Harrison put the pan down before him 
and this time he started lapping milk hungrily. 
When the last drop was licked from the bottom 
of the pan he yawned contentedly and sank 
back on his blanket, sound asleep. Mrs. Harri- 
son covered him gently and the Spartans tiptoed 


Twenty-eight into the next room. 


“Isn't he the sweetest little thing?” Coralee 
asked when every one was settled. 

“What are we going to do with him?” ques- 
tioned David. 

“ll take him,” Red offered. 

“But you have Pinkie,” protested Kegs. “I 
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haven’t any dog and I'd like to have him.” 

“So would I,” said Cousin Bob. “I think 
he’ll be a dandy when he grows up.” 

“We can’t divide him,” laughed Chink. 

“I’ve an idea,” said Red. ‘Dick told me 
the other day that his sister was disappointed 
because she didn’t get a puppy for Christmas. 
Every other colored family in their neighbor- 
hood has a dog.” 

“Yes, and Dick has helped us lots of times 
in the garden,” added Cousin Bob. 

“Well, P’'ll withdraw my claim,” offered 
Kegs generously. “I’d surely like to have him, 
but I can play with Bige. Let’s give the pup 
to Dick’s little sister.” 

“Let’s take him over there now,” said Chink. 

The puppy did not awaken even when 
Cousin Bob picked up his box and carried him 
outdoors. The Spartans were soon knocking at 
Dick’s door. When his mother answered David 
explained why they had come and showed her 
the sleeping puppy. 

“Sure, Little Sister can keep him,’ said 
Dick’s mother, smiling broadly as she let the 
Spartans in. ‘‘She’s been wanting a little puppy 
for a long time. We'll take good care of him 
all right. You Spartans are sure the nicest chil- 
dren I ever did see.” 

The gang filed into the house. Dick’s lit- 


tle sister was playing in one corner of the room. 
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“Here, honey,” said Coralee, 
showing her the box. “How 
would you like a nice puppy?” 

“Is he really mine?’ She 
stretched out a hand and timidly 
touched the sleeping puppy. The 
dog opened his eyes and nuzzled 
her hand. Little Sister laughed 
with delight. “I love him,” she 
cried, “and I’m going to call him 
Spotty.” 

As the Spartans prepared to 
leave, Dick followed to the door. 

“I’m surely much obliged to 
you all,” he said. “He's a cute 
little pup and Little Sister already 
likes him. I like him too, and I'll 
be real good to him.” 

As the gang started for the big 
road David’s thoughts turned back 
to the rescue, and he said to Cora- 
lee, “You certainly must have been 
frightened when that ice started 
cracking.” 

“Your face was white,” added 
Chink; “and what was that you 
were saying? I couldn’t hear you.” 

“ ‘God walks beside me, guides 
my way, ” Coralee replied. 


The Prayer of Faith 


WeE WISDOM readers can help them- 
selves and others by saying this prayer 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my 
way 

Through every moment of the 
day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 

Through Christ, the Truth that 
is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, 
quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth 
are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 


A NEW CALENDAR 


By JOANNE DEE 


HIS calendar for 1936 resem- 
bles a Japanese lantern. It is 
made of a scrap of silk, some card- 
board colored black, some black 
crochet cotton, and a penny calen- 
dar. The calendar should not be 
more than 1 or 11/4 inches wide. 


From plain cardboard cut two 
circles about 214 or 3 inches wide. 
Cut two larger circles of print silk. 
Run a thread around the silk circle 
about an eighth of an inch from 
the edge. Place a cardboard circle 
inside the silk one, then draw the 
thread tight and fasten. Cover 
the other cardboard circle with silk 
in the same manner. 

Cut a long, narrow piece of 
cardboard colored black, to make 
the top and bottom of the lantern. 
Round the piece at both ends. 
Paste this piece of cardboard back 


of one of the silk circles. (See 
illustration. ) 

Crochet a simple chain-stitch 
handle of black thread and paste 
it on the back of the lantern. 
Fasten a black tassel to the bottom 
of the chain stitch. To make the 
tassel, wind the thread around a 
piece of cardboard. Slit the thread 
across the bottom, and slip it off 
the cardboard. Wrap more thread 
around the tassel near the top. 

Now paste the other silk circle 
to the back of the lantern. Glue 
the calendar on the front of the 
lantern and weight it down until 
it is dry. Then the calendar is 
ready to hang up. 


DUSK, THE NIGHT- 
FLYING PIGEON 


(Continued from page 19) 


Twilight was falling over the land 
and hiding the cloud of smoke. 

Gently the forest ranger picked 
up the pigeon that he had be- 
friended. He stroked the soft 
wing feathers, as he said, “Well, 
old boy, we're trapped, but we'll 
fight the flames alone until dawn, 
then you shall fly home for help.” 

Quickly he fastened a message 
to the bird’s leg, then loosened 
his grasp. With a swift swirl of 
wings, Dusk flew straight into the 
blackness of the spring night to- 
wards home. He did not wait for 
the dawn. 

It was a summer day two 
months later that Dusk showed 
the loft community a gold medal 
awarded him for the night flight 
that had saved a vast forest from 
destruction. It silenced forever 
the taunts of the other pigeons. 
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Pictures by NELLE FARNAM 


Tommy's 
Bargain 


By LARENE DAVIES RHODES 


A Read-Aloud Story 


HERE was a brand-new baby at Tommy’s 

house—a tiny little sister with small pink 
toes, and two big dimples that showed in her 
cheeks whenever she smiled. 

Of course Tommy loved her and was happy 
to have her there, cooing in her little crib and 
holding out tiny hands to be taken up. But 
there was one thing about it that Tommy did not 
like so well. Since little Marilyn had come 
Mother was so much busier than she had ever 
been before that she did not have time to read 
to Tommy any more, and Tommy loved to have 
stories read to him. He even had a library 
card all his own, and he went every Friday to 
get one of the pretty books that filled the chil- 
dren’s shelf at the library. Tommy could not 


read at all, but he could almost always pick out 
good books by the pictures that were in them. 

Before little Marilyn came Tommy and 
Mother had always had a story hour right after 
lunch and just before Tommy took his nap. 
Mother wougd hold him, and together they 
would look at a few of the pictures. Then 
Mother would start reading the most wonder- 
ful stories. When naptime came, Tommy never 
minded going to bed one bit because he liked 
to lie there and think about the stories. And 
how quickly he could drop off to sleep! 

One day Tommy was fretting because Moth- 


er spent so much time with Baby Marilyn. 
Mother took Tommy on her lap and spoke 
very earnestly to him. 

“Learning to share things is very important, 
Tommy,” she said. “You must show your love 
for Baby Sister by sharing Mother’s time with 
her.” 

_ Tommy looked at little Marilyn, peacefully 
sleeping in her crib, and felt very sorry for his 
selfishness. He tried to think of some new way 
to share Mother with Marilyn. There was only 
one way—he could give up the time he loved 
most of all. 
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“IJ—I guess I could give up my story hour,” 
he said bravely. ‘‘Marilyn could have that 
hour.” 

Mother looked at Tommy with a great deal 
of love in her eyes. She knew what his story 
hour meant to him. But she only said, “Very 
well, Son. That will be your gift to little 


Sister. When Marilyn is a little older we can 
all three share the story hour.” 

At first Tommy tried having a story hour 
alone. He would wash his hands till they were 
very clean, pick out his favorite book, curl up 
in Daddy’s big chair, and look at the pictures. 


But although the pictures were lovely, he missed 
having the stories read to him. A time or two 
he even tried reading them himself, but he knew 
only a few of the words, and of course to under- 
stand the story he needed to know them all. 

For several days he worried about the story 
hour and wondered what to do. Then Mother 
called him in from the swing late one afternoon, 
after he had had his nap and his bath and was 
feeling just right. 

“Tommy,” Mother said, handing him a 
pretty red-and-green basket, “I wonder if you 
can carry this basket around to Aunt Jane’s. 


You'll have to carry it carefully, because there’s 
a fresh-baked cherry pie in it, and it’s juicy!” 

“Oh, yes, Mother! I can carry it,” Tommy 
said, proudly. “I'll be ever so careful.” 

“That’s fine.” Mother smiled. “You may 
tell Aunt Jane that I baked a pie for our sup- 
per, and while I was about it I made one for 
her too.” 

Now if there was any place where Tommy 
loved to go, it was to Aunt Jane’s. She was not 
really his aunt, but he always called her Aunt 
Jane, as did every one else. ' 

Aunt Jane lived in a small white house just 
around the corner, which she managed to keep 
spick-and-span, and she always had a nice little 
garden too. 

Tommy found Aunt Jane on her side porch, 
sitting in the shade of the trumpet vine that al- 
most covered that side of the house. 

“My, my! A cherry pie for me?” she said, 
taking the basket. “I declare, your mother must 
have lots of spare time to be baking pies for the 
neighbors.” 

She laughed when she said it, but Tommy 
answered very solemnly: 

“Oh, no! She hasn’t much spare time now 
since Baby Marilyn came. We even had to give 
up our story hour.” 

Then Aunt Jane asked him all about it, and 
he told her how much he missed being read to. 

“Now, listen, young man! You slip right 
home and bring me one of your storybooks,” 
she said, when he had finished. 

So Tommy ran back home and got the best 
book he had. He was anxious for Aunt Jane 
to see it, so that she might understand how nice 
the stories were. He and Aunt Jane sat down 
in the porch swing and she began to read the 
story of the three bears. She made her voice 
low and deep for the daddy bear, and very high 
and shrill for the little bear. Tommy loved 
hearing her read. 

“I don’t wonder that you miss your story 
hour, honey,” Aunt Jane agreed, “because when 
I got so that I couldn’t go to the library for 
books any more, I could scarcely stand being 
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A WINTER SONG 


By ROSE B. FOSTER 


Sing a song of winter; 
Days are full of fun; 
Four-and-twenty snowmen 
Smiling at the sun. 


When the sun was shining, 
They began to melt; 

You could never guess, dear, 
How warm those snowmen 


felt. 


without them. I'll tell you what! 
Suppose you come over every 
afternoon right after your nap, 
and we'll have a story hour here, 
till Mother can spare time for it.” 

Tommy's eyes sparkled. He 


jumped up and clapped his hands, © 


he was so happy. Then he remem- 
bered that he should always try 
to do something nice in return. 
What could he do for Aunt Jane? 

“Oh, Aunt Jane,” he cried, “‘let’s 


make a bargain! If you'll read 
my books to me, I'll go to the li- 
brary every week and get a book 
for you. Miss Anna will choose 
one for you, I know.” Miss Anna 
was the librarian, and she often 
selected books for Tommy. 

Now it was Aunt Jane’s turn 
to clap her hands. 

“My, my!” she said, happily. 
“To think I'll have a book to read 
every week!” 


A SLED TO MAKE 


(Continued from page 20) 


3-inch angle brackets between the 
runners and the cross braces. 

Two boards 34-inch thick, 8 
inches wide, and 30 inches long, 
planed to the proper width, will 
make a good top for your sled. 
Shape as shown in the illustration 
(figure 3). A round 15-inch pan 
or tray may be used as a pattern 
to draw the curved ends, leaving 
an edge that fits on top of the 
runners (A, figure 3). 

Spread a coat of glue on the 
crosspieces and on top of the run- 
ners, then fasten the top boards 
securely to the runners and cross- 
pieces with flat-headed screws, 
countersunk. Sandpaper all sur- 
faces smooth and round all the 
edges. Sandpaper the metal 
“shoes” to make them slide easily, 
and give the rest of the sled a 
few coats of bright paint. It will 
then be ready for the fun. 


HANNAH'S 
PROMISE 


(Continued from page 25) 

Night settled upon the city. All 
slept—all but Hannah. Tonight 
there was too much of joy and of 
sadness in her heart for sleep. 
She walked over to the couch upon 
which Samuel slept and gazed 
down upon him. Tomorrow Sam- 
uel was going up to Shiloh with 
them—and was not coming back. 
For this she was sad, but her 
promise to God was soon to be 
fulfilled, and at that she rejoiced. 

The village awoke. After the 
hasty morning meal the long pro- 
cession started on its journey. 

At Shiloh Hannah presented lit- 
tle Samuel to Eli, the priest, and 
said: “For this child I prayed; and 
Jehovah hath given me my peti- 
tion . . . therefore also I have 
granted him to Jehovah as long 
as he liveth.” 
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A PICTURE TO 


By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


COLOR 


HERE'S plenty of room in the jolly old ark, 

So draw some more animals—then we'll embark. 
Lots of bright color will scare off the rain, 
And gaily we'll sail till we see land again. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 
friend. I inclose $1 to pay for my order. 


W-1-36 


A MESSAGE 
TO PARENTS 


» No doubt you 
often wonder how 
best to teach your 


child obedience, 


courtesy, and self- 
control, how to help him culti- 
vate courage and a cheerful 
outlook on life. Another ques- 
tion that presents itself is how 
to train your child in a religious 
way. From time to time our 
readers have asked us to publish 
material on child training from 


the standpoint of Truth. 


» We are glad therefore to an- 
nounce the publication of a new 
ten-part series on the subject 
“You and Your Child.” The 
author, Zelia M. Walters, is a 
woman of wide experience with 
children and a deep understand- 
ing of Truth, and we know that 
you will find her articles of very 
great benefit. They will be pub- 
lished in UNITY magazine begin- 
ning with the January number. A 
subscription for UNITY ordered 
now will bring you the first ar- 
ticle, “The Aim of All Child 
Training.” Make sure of these 
articles for yourself and tell your 
friends about them. The price 
of UNITY magazine is $1 a year, 
and you will find that these ar- 
ticles are worth to you many 


times that price. 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy. Kansas City, Mo.. 
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I wish you a very happy birth- 
day. I am sending you a present too, and it has 
twelve parts. In a few days the mail carrier 
will bring you the first part. 

I am not telling you what it is. I want it 
to be a surprise. But I am sure you will like 
it, because I got one on my birthday too, and I 
liked it best of all my gifts. Love to you. 

Your friend, 


Nancy 


HAT do you suppose Nancy is sending Jane for 

her birthday? That’s easy for a Wee Wisdom 
reader to guess. And there’s an idea for you. If you have 
a friend whose birthday comes this month, let Wee Wis- 
dom say “happy birthday” for you. The price is $1 a 
year. On another page you will find a blank on which 
to send your order. A year’s subscription for Wee 


Wisdom means one gift multiplied by twelve. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


QUESTIONS 
FOR BOYS 


@ If Mother needed your help, 
would you be willing to wheel 
the baby up and down the side- 
walk where the other boys could 
see you? 


@ Would you give up a swim- 
ming party in order to help 
Mother with the week-end house 
cleaning? 


@ These were some of the ques- 
tions that Jimmy Hardesty had to 
decide. Jimmy was a real boy. 
He thought more about play than 
anything else, and besides he 
did not consider housework and 
wheeling the baby buggy as 
work for boys. But was it fair 
to leave Mother everything to do? 
Mother was having a hard time 
since Dad had been too ill to 
work. 


= How Jimmy decided these 
matters and many others is told 
in one of the most interesting 
stories ever written for boys and 
girls—HOW JIMMY CAME 
THROUGH. This book has lovely 
stiff covers and many illustra- 
tions. It is priced at 50c. 
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New Year's Resolutions 


FROM THE EDITOR'S DESK 


S NEW YEAR'S Day approaches, people everywhere will begin to talk 

about what they expect to do this next year. In order to make 1936 the 

very happiest year they have ever had, they will decide not to do some of the 

‘hings that have made 1935 less happy than it might have been. They will also 

decide to do many new things that will fill 1936 with joy. They will call these 
decisions their New Year's resolutions. 

Your editors have made one big resolution and that is to make every 1936 
issue of WEE WIspoM one of the best magazines you have ever read. To make 
this possible we have been at work for months gathering in the very best stories 
and poems and things to do and make and play that we could find. We hope 
that you will enjoy WEE WIspoM all through the year and that you will find in 
it many things that will help you to be happier boys and girls. If you are 
happy yourselves you will give happiness to others, and the sunshine of joy will 
brighten every home where a WEE WIsDOM reader lives. 

Please read the editor’s note on page 15. We are asking you to help us 
remove from our Writer's Guild pages the accusation that some of our mem- 
bers send in work that is not their own. Shall we make it a New Year's 
resolution to keep our record clean by sending in only our very own work? 


A happy, happy new year to you! a 


DIRECTIONS FOR CUTOUTS ing on each sled the name of a guest. 
ON BACK COVER The sleds make nice place cards. 


e Cut the back cover off on the line 
indicated so that the front cover will & = W € FOR MOTHER 
remain on the magazine. Paste Alan, AND DAD... 


the airplane, and the sled on drawing e Through the courtesy of the 
paper before cutting them out. Fold Columbia Broadcasting System, 
on dotted lines, and cut on heavy lines. the Unity School of Christianity 
slit the sleeves of jacket and overcoat will be on the air for a half-hour 
‘ slip Alan’s hands through. coast-to-coast broadcast, Sunday, 

The airplane will stand if you fold January 26, at 9 a. m., Central 
ad paste it as shown. Trace the standard time, The og = tha 
attern and make a whole fleet of be given by Ernest C. Wilson, 


and his topic will be ‘A Letter 


janes. If you are having a party, to God.” 


‘ace the sled a number of times, leav- 
1g off the word “Flash” and writ- 
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